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AN AUTHORITATIVE STUDY 


The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems 


a in 1949, this book is a comprehensive presentation of the 
organization, administration and financing of public elementary and 
secondary education in the states. 

The study was authorized by the Governors’ Conference and made 
by the Council of State Governments. A professional research staff 
devoted months to assembling the facts. These were supplied by the 
governors of the states with the assistance of the state departments of 
education. 

In TEXT, TABLES AND CHARTS, here are assembled funda- 


mental data on state boards, departments and officers of education; local school 


administrative units; teacher education, recruitment, salaries and welfare; school 
plants, transportation, textbooks, supplies; financial support, including sources, equal- 


ization and needs. Conclusions are presented on means to school progress. 
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Among the States 


Propositions at the Polls.—Results of propositions 
wibmitted to referendum vote on November 8 include 
the following: 

California returned to the counties the administra- 
tion of assistance to the aged and blind and reduced the 
qumber of persons eligible for aged-aid. Voters also ap- 
proved a $250 million school bonds issue for the con- 
gruction of school buildings in districts financially dis- 
essed; shortened the regular legislative session to 120 
calendar days, and restricted the work of the budget ses- 
son to budget, revenue, and tax matters. An increase in 
sate legislators’ salaries from $100 to $300 a month was 
approved. This is the first pay increase for California 
legislators since 1924. 

Kentucky lifted the ceiling on salaries for state off- 
cals from $5,000 to $12,000 and approved greater state 
help to needy school districts. 

In New Jersey a bond issue of $25 million for addi- 
tional facilities at mental and welfare institutions was 
approved, but a $105 million issue for a veterans’ bonus 
and a $100 million slum clearance and low-cost public 
housing issue were defeated. 

Ohio was the first state to decide the yellow marga- 
rine issue through a referendum: the sale of colored 
margarine was approved. 

Pennsylvania’s $500 million veterans’ bonus, which 
provides a maximum of $500 to veterans on the basis 
of $15 for each month of foreign service, $10 a month 
for domestic service, was given a wide margin of ap- 
proval. Funds will be raised by bonded indebtedness. 

Tennessee voters defeated a call for a constitutional 
convention in May, 1950, to amend the state’s 79-year- 
old constitution. 

In Texas a proposal for annual legislative sessions 
and increased legislators’ salaries was defeated, as was 
a proposal that women be permitted to serve on juries. 


Toll Road Progress.—The Ohio Turnpike Road Sur- 
vey Commission has begun studies of the feasibility of 
extending the Pennsylvania Turnpike across Ohio. 
Arkansas, after a survey by the highway department, 
has abandoned plans to construct a four-lane, twenty- 
two-mile toll road from Little Rock to Benton (the 
Hot Springs road). The facts that less than half of 
drivers polled favored the proposal, and that prelim- 
inary cost estimates were considered excessive, were 


reasons for dropping the proposal. The survey showed - 


that at an estimated cost of $4,415,000 the road would 
not be self-supporting. Oklahoma has authorized con- 
struction of a 100-mile toll road between Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City. Massachusetts is studying the possi- 
bility of building a go-mile toll road from Newburyport 
9 connect with the Wilbur Cross Parkway at the Con- 
necticut line. Maryland’s legislature authorized the 
State Roads Commission to build toll roads if necessary 
and has approved construction of a toll bridge over 
Chesapeake Bay to replace the present ferry. A speedway 


that may later become a toll road is now being con- 
structed between Baltimore and Washington. 


Survey Commissions Organize.—Minnesota’s Reor- 
ganization Commission has started work on its survey 
of the state’s administration. The research commission 
includes eighteen members—two from each of Minne- 
sota’s nine congressional districts, half of whom were 
elected by the senate, half by the house of representa- 
tives. A nineteenth member, elected as chairman, was 
chosen by the governor. In addressing the initial meet- 
ing of the commission, Governor Luther W. Youngdahl 
called for a “non-political” survey and promised full 
support of his administration in the inquiry. 

Ohio’s Commission on Reorganization has been com- 
pleted with the appointment by Governor Frank J. 
Lausche of President Arthur S. Fleming of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University as chairman. Dr. Fleming was a mem- 
ber of the Hoover Commission and is a former member 
of the United States Civil Service Commission. 

* 
Attorneys General Meet.—The National Association 
of Attorneys General held its forty-third annual meeting 
at the Saint Paul Hotel, Saint Paul, Minnesota, from 
October 15 to 18. Members joined in extensive round 
table discussions on state government reorganization, 
the interstate compact, and federal-state relations. 
Harold J. Gailagher, president of the American Bar 
Association, delivered the address at the annual state 
dinner. A number of resolutions were adopted at the 
final session on subjects including federal-state relations, 
interstate compacts, submerged lands, telephone rates 
and problems of regulation, taxation, crime control, 
law enforcement, protection of the administration of 
justice in trials of criminal causes, and statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Secretaries of State Meet.—The National Association 
of Secretaries of State held its thirty-second conference 
in September at the Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, New 
Castle, New Hampshire. State problems connected with 
trade marks and with election procedures were among 
topics that received close attention. A resolution was 
adopted referring the subject of trade mark registration 
to the Council of State Governments for study, and re- 
questing that it prepare a model uniform bill on such 
registration. A committee of the National Association 
of Secretaries of State, following hearings on the ques- 
tion, had indicated that a uniform act might be the 
ultimate solution to the problem. 

Connecticut's Schools.—As a result of initiative by 
the Citizens’ Fact-Finding Commission on Education, ap- 
pointed by Governor Chester Bowles, some 100 of Con- 
necticut’s 169 towns and cities have established school- 
community groups to evaluate the state’s schools. Many 
others are expected to do so. Almost all sections of the 
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population are represented in these groups along with 
teachers, school officials, and members of boards of edu- 
cation. By next June town meetings will have been held 
in all parts of the state, seeking means for improving 
education at all levels. The Citizens’ Commission, headed 
by Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, has engaged professional consultants but also 
has sought widest possible popular participation in eval- 
uating the problems and looking to action. Results of the 
survey are to be made public next fall. At his request the 
commission will report to the governor on questions in- 
volving decisions by him. 


Budget Balancing.—An unexpected surplus of approx- 
imately $20 million in Michigan has made it possible 
to postpone an expected budget balancing special session 
until 1950. Governor G. Mennen Williams in announc- 
ing the amount of surplus said: “We still have a $50 
million gap between our appropriations and our ex- 
pected revenue for the current fiscal year. . . . These 
operating deficits will catch up with us unless we balance 
our tax structure and make it adequate for our needs.” 
A corporations profits tax has been proposed by the 
governor as one method of closing the gap, while legis- 
lative leaders have suggested more consumer taxes. 


Needs for New Roads.—A survey of highway construc- 
tion and repair needs of thirty-four states, recently com- 
pleted by the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Economic Report, indicates that at least $20 billion is 
needed to build and improve state highways throughout 
the country. 


Highway Routing System.—Information for South 
Carolina truckers as to highway routes, bridge clear- 
ances and weight tolerances is readily available from 
the state highway department. As in a number of other 
states, the department has developed a quick-reference 
card system of all routes, set up by route numbers, 
counties, and crossings. It is possible to determine 
quickly from data on file the best route for any load to 
be moved across the state. The record shows also what 
work is being done on the roads, and, along with studies 
of intra-state traffic, is a guide to needed improvements 
on each route. 

D.P. Doctors.—In an effort to meet the shortage of 
professional help at the state’s mental hospitals, Iowa 
has taken steps to bring to this country several dis- 


. placed persons who are graduates of European medical 


schools. —The lowa board of medical examiners has 
agreed to the plan, provided that employment is made 
on an individual basis, with assurance of proper train- 
ing and professional ability, and that the D.P. doctors 
work under the direct supervision of a doctor or super- 
intendent of the institution. They will be expected to 
pass the regular Iowa medical examination at the end 
of their first year’s work here. 


Progress in Pollution Control.—Provisions of the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Compact are now 
being applied in Indiana. A survey by the Division of 
Sanitary Engineering shows that eighty-five cities and 
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towns now have treatment plants in operation and that 
ninety-five other cities are installing sanitation Systems, 
Business firms have spent $18 million on industrial 
waste disposal. State sanitary engineers estimate jt will 
require several years to complete the state’s pollution 
abatement program. Progress also is being made in the 
seven other states which have ratified the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Compact. 


Western Agriculture. — Uniform land Classification 
regional discrimination as regards freight rates, State 
regulation of agricultural aviation, and proposed uni- 
form state legislation on use of herbicides were among 
subjects discussed by the Western Interstate Committee 
on Agriculture, meeting in San Francisco on November 
g. The committee favored uniform land classification op 
the part of the federal government, utilizing cooperative 
relationships with state agencies wherever possible. It 
agreed to meet at once, should there be an outbreak of 
foot and mouth disease anywhere in the United States, 
in an effort to prevent hysteria which might cause serious 
economic repercussions. 


Hawaii Constitutional Convention.—In another move 
toward statehood for Hawaii, Governor Ingram M. 
Stainback on November 14 signed a proclamation calling 
for an election of delegates to a constitutional conven- 
tion. A primary election to nominate candidates will be 
held on February 11, 1950, and a final election on March 
21. The constitutional convention, comprising sixty-three 
delegates, is to be called to order April 4. The last ses. 
sion of the territorial legislature passed a law providing 
for such a convention “in order that Hawaii may be 
admitted in the Union on an equal footing with the 
original states.” 


Public Administration Bibliography 

Practitioners and students in the field of government 
will be interested in a new, annotated bibliography on 
public administration by Professor Catheryn Seckler- 
Hudson, Chairman of the Department of Public Ad- 
ministration and Political Science at the American 
University. (Bibliography on Public Administration- 
Annotated, by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, American Uni- 
versity Press, $2.00, Washington, D. C., 1949, 55 pp-) 

The author notes that the preparation of this bibli- 
ography has extended over a period of twenty years and 
“a conscientious attempt has been made to eliminate all 
references which are relatively unimportant, and to in- 
clude all of those which have significance today.” 

Part I of the bibliography on general resources sug- 
gests reference guides, material on research methodology 
and significant government publications. Part Il is a 
long section devoted to references which will be valu- 
able as background reading in the various fields of pub- 
lic administration. Part III lists and discusses briefly 
the important periodicals in the field, and other sec 
tions deal with administrative regulation, budget con- 
trol, organization and management, public personnel 
administration and public relations. 

Although the bibliography has special relevance to 
national administration, its background material and 
general sources will prove useful to practitioners in 
state government. 
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The Conference 


advancement of the nation’s judicial systems, 

the forty-eight state chief justices gathered in St. 
Louis September 3 and 4 to organize their first an- 
nual Conference. This epitomized the conviction of 
the justices that by pooling information on state 
judicial problems, impressive improvements could 
be effected in the organization and administration 
of justice on a nationwide basis. It further sym- 
bolized the intent of the judicial branch of state 
government to keep pace with the executive and 
legislative departments in scrutinizing and improv- 
ing its processes and procedures. 

These two branches had profited much from in- 
terstate consultation, and the results of their experi- 
ence in this respect augur well for the future of the 
Conference of Chief Justices. Both bench and bar 
have, of course, been intimately aware of problems 
which developments in modern social realities have 
posed for the judicial systems, and their efforts for 
improvement have borne much good fruit over the 
decades. Now a larger degree of common counsel is 
at hand. The constructive discussions of the chief 
justices at St. Louis and their decision to meet an- 
nually for interchange of views promise new prog- 
ress in the functioning of our state courts. 

Two major areas composed the central concern 
of the chief justices meeting at St. Louis. The first 
dealt with the many-sided aspects of court procedure 
and the writing of opinions. The second covered 
court organization and administration. 

The chief justices examined the variety of meth- 
ods by which evidence and other records are fur- 
nished in state courts and analyzed the difficulties 
encountered in meeting the requirements of brief 
contents. They exchanged ideas as to whether ap- 
pellate judges should study cases and their records 
before hearing oral arguments of attorneys. 

There was a consensus that brevity in the writing 
of opinions was essential for an effective, judicial, 
decision-making process. Considerable discussion ac- 
cordingly was devoted to the mechanics of writing 
opinions. What were the essential contents of an 
opinion? How could its length be reduced? What 
steps could be taken to reduce the total number of 
opinions to be handed down? 

Further discussion in this general area centered 
around the fruitfulness of “one-man opinions” and 
the mechanics of assigning cases for writing. A di- 
versity of thought also was expressed on the subject 
of whether to hold conferences before or after an 
opinion has been written. 

The justices exchanged comparative information 
on the various methods of calling cases and assign- 


ie A HISTORIC meeting full of import for the future 


of Chief Justices 


ing them for specific dates. Such problems were 
raised as to provision for pre-trial dockets; hoy 
often calendar lists are made up or supplemented: 
and the time allowed for oral argument. 


= SECOND major topic revolved around the need 
of judicial reorganization in matters of personnel, 
finance, and special administrative problems, 

Chief Justice Laurance M. Hyde of Missourj 
noted the fact that “there is a general tendency to 
get away from the election of judges by party ticket, 
Most states are trying to find ways to select judges 
on the basis of ability to do judicial work.” 

In this connection, the systems of selection, ten. 
ure, and retirement instituted by the revised consti- 
tutions of Missouri and New Jersey received cen. | 
tral consideration. The Missouri plan provides in 
general for gubernatorial appointment of judges 
from a panel of three submitted by a non-partisan 
commission. These appointed judges continue in of. 
fice if approved by the voters in a non-partisan gen- 
eral election in which the judge is approved or re. | 
jected on his record. If a judge is defeated in the 
election, the vacancy is filled again by the governor, 
and the electoral process completed. A number of 
justices have commented in the past that this system 
manages to combine favorably the necessary ele- 
ments of non-partisan, qualified appointments and 
democratic approval through the electoral process. 
A number of authorities have expressed the belief 
that, in general, the plan is meeting with enthus- 
astic acceptance by bench, bar, and general public. 

In New Jersey the new constitution provides that 
the governor appoint, with the advice and consent | 
of the senate, the judges of the various courts. Su- 
preme Court and Superior Court judges serve a 
seven year term and upon reappointment continue 
in office during good behavior until retired at the | 
age of seventy. The surrogate now remains the only 
judicial officer elected by the people. 

It may be noted, however, that while there is dis 
cernible a trend in the direction of appointive selec 
tion and more permanent tenure, a large majority 
of states still use the elective system and many 
people still regard it as requisite to a democratic 
judiciary. 

It was emphasized that the most competent and 
effective judges will only be secured by offering sal- 
aries and compensation sufficient to induce the best 
talent to the bench. Good systems of selection by 
themselves hardly can perform this function, al 
though they do offer the basic framework in which 
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high ability can operate at a top level. There is a 
variety of opinion as to the amount and type of 
compensation which would be adequate. Some of 
the highest state judicial salaries cited were $28,000 
a year for the judges of the New York State Court of 
Appeals, $24,000 in the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
gy, and $23,000 in Pennsylvania’s highest court. 

But salaries alone do not constitute the entire 
range of problems connected with compensation 
and with the need for attracting the most qualified 
judges. It was pointed out that of great importance 
are proper pension and retirement provisions and 
reduction of insecurity in tenure. 


Anorner important topic of discussion involved 
the plan of placing supervision of the lower courts 
in the State Supreme Court. Discussion here pro- 
vided in some measure a reflection of the principles 
asserted by Dean Roscoe Pound when he stated that 
the principles governing judicial organization are 
“unification, flexibility, conservation of judicial 
power, and responsibility. Unification is called for 
in order to concentrate the machinery of justice 
upon its tasks, flexibility in order to enable it to 
meet speedily and efficiently the continually varying 
demands upon it, responsibility in order that some 
one may always be held and clearly stand out as the 
oficial to be held if the judicial organization is not 
functioning the most efficiently that the law and 
the nature of its tasks permit... . 

“Supervision of the judicial-business administra- 
tion of the whole court should be committed to the 
Chief Justice, who should be made responsible for 
effective use of the whole judicial power of the 
state.” 

Here again, the New Jersey experience proved 
a fertile area for the explanation and evaluation of 
these unification principles. 

The chief justices recognized the need for ap- 
plying sound business principles to the fiscal and 
personnel affairs of state courts. For it was evident 
that the state judiciary also had become “big busi- 
ness” along with the executive and legislative de- 
partments, and that it requires a central medium for 
handling budgetary and personnel problems. These 
needs have led to the movement in some quarters 
for a judicial administrative office to supervise such 
personnel as clerks and probation officers, to com- 
pile statistics and prepare reports, to submit esti- 
mates for court appropriations, to furnish the court 
with supplies and equipment, and to perform other 
duties assigned by the Supreme Court. 

The cost of justice to appellant litigants as well as 
the cost of administration to the taxpayer requires 
careful consideration. Particularly important is the 
question of equity in the distribution of these costs 


as between litigants and the taxpaying community. 
Also under discussion were a number of special 
problems. Consideration was given to the handling 
of habeas corpus cases, which are being filed in in- 
creasing numbers by prison inmates who contend 
they were “railroaded” into the penitentiary. 
Attention likewise was given to very complex mat- 
ters of administrative appeals. Legislation in the 
several states has raised difficulties in this field at 
times by failing to make explicit provision for judi- 
cial review. The result often has been a confusion 
in the appeals process, which is both costly and 
frustrating. It was hoped that attempts to simplify 
and consolidate methods of judicial review might 
develop from similar comprehensive discussions of 
the character and operation of existing methods. 


Fesewen the panel discussions on substantive 
problems the chief justices met to form a perma- 
nent organization. It was agreed that the organiza- 
tion be called the Conference of Chief Justices and 
would meet annually, similar to the annual Gover- 
nors’ Conference. Chief Justice Hyde of Missouri 
was elected chairman of the executive council and 
the following chief justices were named vice chair- 
men: Edward W. Hudgins, Virginia; J. E. Hickman, 
Texas; Charles Loring, Minnesota; John T. Lough- 
ran, New York; Stanley Elroy Qua, Massachusetts; 
and Carl V. Weygandt, Ohio. The Council of State 
Governments was designated to act as secretariat of 
the Conference, and Glenn R. Winters as reporter. 

The consequences of these annual conferences 
may result in an accrual of benefits even beyond 
expediting the efficiency of individual state court 
systems. The meetings will bear fruit in the area 
of interstate cooperation on the legal side, similar 
to the cooperative interstate programs achieved by 
executive and legislative branches. In this respect 
the importance of the Conference hardly can be 
overestimated. For each chief justice is the titular 
leader of his state’s judicial system consisting of 
hundreds of courts. Annual, personal discussions of 
the chief justices hardly can fail to ameliorate or 
solve jurisdictional problems and evolve programs 
for interstate resolution of potential conflict. 

The Conference may also prove extremely impor- 
tant in further enhaneing cooperative federal-state 
relations. In its connections with the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, representing the fed- 
eral system, cooperative relations between federal 
and state legal systems can be promoted. Coopera- 
tive federalism has become the pattern of federal- 
state administrative relations and may now find its 
culmination in the judicial sphere. In the words of 
Chief Justice Hyde, the Conference will “prove 
beneficial to the judiciary, the bar, and the public.” 
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Regional Education: 
It Is Working in the South 


By Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 


Director, Board of Control for Southern Regional Education 


HE SOUTH’S regional education program, 
| which was a dream of many years, a hope of 
recent years, and a formal resolution two 

years ago, today is a functioning reality. 

It is in operation with the official sanction of 
twelve states and the participation of fourteen in- 
stitutions of higher education. This fall, nearly 400 
students are enrolled under the program, in courses 
often not available to them just a year ago. Interest 
in similar programs has developed in other regions, 
with the Rocky Mountain and New England areas 
considering action. 

The regional program already has expanded the 
educational facilities of the southern states in the 
fields of medicine, veterinary medicine, and den- 
tistry. It has widened the horizons of the states im- 
measurably, holding out the promise of an educa- 
tional system equal to that of any area in the nation 
or world. 

The results attained in these two years of organ- 
izing and launching the program permit the hope 
of a sound contribution to the theory that states can 
work together on a regional basis to solve problems 
that are overwhelming in scope if tackled indi- 
vidually. 

The South’s regional program took shape in Oc- 
tober, 1947, when the Southern Governors Confer- 
ence agreed that a joint effort should be made to 
solve the educational problems they faced in com- 
mon. Rising costs, limited facilities, growing enroll- 
ments, expanding demands—these were elements of 
the over-all problem in Georgia as they were in 
Tennessee, in Florida as they were in Virginia. 

It made sense to the governors that cooperative 
effort was a logical approach to the solution. It 
made sense that instead of each state tackling the 
imposing problem in what would be a hopelessly 
unequal match, the states should pool their strength, 
and marshal their facilities in a program of self-help. 

From this philosophy emerged a compact. It was 
a simple document, setting forth the aims of the 
participating states and outlining a plan of action. 
The governors signed the compact early in 1948, 
and agreed to submit it to their respective legisla- 
tures for approval. 

The executive authority of the governors, how- 
ever, was enough to create a Regional Council for 
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Education immediately. It was incorporated to get 
the program under way, and established offices in 
Aulanta in September, 1948. The council member. 
ship included the governor and two members from 
each of the states. 

These states were Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The number of the council members later was 
increased to four from each state in order to make 
possible the appointment of a Negro representative 
from each state. 


: COUNCIL went into immediate action and de- 
termined that the greatest needs for regional action, 
so far as the South was concerned, were in the fields 
of medicine, veterinary medicine, and dentistry, 
The council staff at once began working out ar- 
rangements with institutions within the area 
whereby they would contract to provide services for 
students in other states within the compact where 
such services were not available. 

The contracts stipulated that the states should 
pay $1,500 per year per student for medical and 
dental training, and $1,000 per year per student for 
veterinary training. The student enrolled under the 
program was assured of a place at the institution, 
provided he qualified scholastically, and was not 
charged the usual out-of-state fees. He had the other 
normal expenses, just as he would have if he at- 
tended school in his own state. 

This arrangement permitted a state to obtain fa- 
cilities of a two- or three-million dollar school for 
a few thousand dollars annually; it provided the 
student education he would not get otherwise; it 
gave the institutions additional revenue, with the 
contracts stipulating that the money must be spent 
within the school providing the service. 

As the application of the program developed on 
one hand, the firmness of the regional structure 
grew on the other. In December of 1948, the gov- 
ernors and other council members approved a bi- 
ennium program involving, in round numbers, one 
and one-half million dollars. 
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As legislatures of the various states met, the pro- 

am was presented and approved. Within a few 
months, eleven states had enacted bills, making 
them partners in this, the nation’s first regional 
yenture in the field of education. 


With the formal approval of these states, the Re- 


gional Council for Education gave way to a Board 
of Control, established on a permanent basis at a 
meeting in Daytona Beach in June, 1949. Like the 
council, the board membership includes the gov- 
ernor and three members from each participating 
state. 

By September, 1949, the voluminous detail in- 
yolved in the working out of some forty contracts 
had been cleared, the states had adopted procedures 
for certifying students, and 388 of these students 
were enrolled. Those students are scattered among 
institutions all over the South. 


Four institutions are providing services in veteri- 
nary medicine—Alabama Polytechnic Institute, ‘Tus- 
kegee Institute, the University of Georgia, and Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. Seven 
universities are providing medical training under 
the program—Vanderbilt, Tennessee, Tulane, Lou- 
isiana State, Meharry Medical College, Duke, and 
Emory. Six institutions are providing dental train- 
ing—Maryland, Loyola of Louisiana, Meharry, 
Tennessee, Emory, and the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia. 

Thus, the students from Mississippi who aspired 
to veterinary training with little hope heretofore, 
this year were eligible for such a school elsewhere in 
their region. Florida students who want to help fill 
the South's great and growing need for doctors could 
get medical training, although there is no medical 
school in their state. Meharry’s fine medical college 
for Negroes at Nashville has been literally saved by 
the program, which creates a means of continuous 
financing through the regional agreements. 

The program operates to benefit all students. Of 
the total enrolled in the first semester of operation 
of the program, 181 are Negro and 207 are white. 
Facilities in all three of the fields offered are avail- 
able to both; admission policies are controlled, of 
course, by the institutions themselves. 

The immediate response to the facilities offered 
by the regional program underscored the need for 
such services. But the opportunities are just as great 
from other methods of joint action: the exchange of 
faculty members, for example; the joint use of re- 
search facilities and joint research projects; the 
voluntary specialization in offerings; and the move- 
ment of students from one institution to another in 
completing specialized study and getting the best 
instruction available from several universities. 


The Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies, 
where twenty-four universities are making use of 
the incomparable facilities of the Oak Ridge labora- 
tories, probably is the most dramatic illustration of 
the possibilities from such agreements. 

The South’s regional program of education has 
an unlimited future as it develops these methods of 
cooperation and moves toward an efficient, intelli- 
gent use of its resources. 

The contract for services phase of the program 
has been involved by the state of Maryland in a 
suit brought against that state by a Negro student 
seeking admission to the university school of nurs- 
ing. The state of Maryland said that, by providing 
facilities through the regional program at Meharry 
Medical College, it was meeting the requirements 
of equal facilities. The Board of Control for the 
regional education program filed an intervention, 
clarifying its position. The intervention stated: 


The Board of Control for Southern Regional 
Education was established for the purpose of as- 
sisting states and institutions and agencies con- 
cerned with higher education in their efforts to 
advance knowledge and improve the social and 
economic level of the southern region. 

The Board’s position is that it shall make re- 
gional arrangements to supplement educational 
facilities within states. It is not the purpose of the 
Board that the regional compact and the contracts 
for educational services thereunder shall serve any 
state as a legal defence for avoiding responsibilities 
established or defined under the existing state and 
federal laws and court decisions. 


The Baltimore City Court ruled in favor of Mary- 
land; the student’s attorney has given notice of ap- 
peal. It is expected that the case will go eventually 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

The board’s policy since its formation has been 
that the issue of facilities for Negroes and whites 
was one that must be settled within each state. It 
has held that the board should not and could not 
become involved in political and racial questions 
and accomplish its goal of building within the 
South an educational system second to none. The 
program was not conceived as a means of modifying 
responsibilities placed on states by law. Its concep- 
tion was on the sound vision that the people and 
institutions of the South, just as those in any region 
anywhere in the nation, can solve common prob- 
lems by using the resources available to them all; 
by recognizing needs on a regional basis and meet- 
ing them at that level; by rising above state alle- 
giance to broader citizenship that means deeper 
accomplishment for the good of all. 

As the South pools its resources in the educational 
field, it pools its needs as a natural sequence. It 
must assay those areas where there are similar de- 
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ficiencies, else the union of resources would be like 
an army unable to find the foe. What are the needs? 
What types of education do we require? How much 
of what types of education do we, as a region, need? 
This part of the program, too, falls to the Board of 
Control as created by the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference. 

In aiding states, institutions, and agencies, the 
board “explores fully, recommends, where desirable, 
and develops, where needed, interstate collabora- 
tion in the support, expansion, or establishment of 
regional services or schools for graduate, profes- 
sional and technical education.” 


Tne SOUTHERN regional program has plans well 
under way to extend the project into additional 
fields. A commission on social work, one on forestry, 
and another on graduate work already have been 
named, and have held preliminary meetings. The 
commissions are made up of educators and profes- 
sional people drawn from institutions and industry 
in all sections of the region. The board enlists the 
commission members, assembles data, compiles rec- 
ords, and in other ways aids the commissions. 

In October, more than one hundred educators 
from forty-three institutions in twelve southern 
states met in Savannah under auspices of the 
board and for a week joined in intensive discussion 
of the regional needs and opportunities in the field 
of graduate study. Months of research were con- 
ducted by the board's staff prior to this meeting, so 
that a picture of graduate work and demands for 
such study, more comprehensive than any ever be- 
fore compiled in the South, was available to guide 
the group in reaching conclusions and drafting 
recommendations on extension of the regional pro- 
gram into this field. 

There are some who feel that this field of gradu- 
ate study is perhaps the richest for the South, or any 
other region, to cultivate. Clearly, the smaller num- 
ber of students in these higher strata makes the cost 
of meeting the needs higher, and just as clearly, the 
value to society of developing the leadership from 
this field makes it an imperative investment. If any 
region fails to make the investment it is going to 
lose its most promising youth to another region 
that is not failing to do so. And even more serious, 
its most competent people may be unable to reach 
any graduate school whatever. 

As Governor Gordon Browning of Tennessee 
said in an address at the work conference on gradu- 
ate studies in Savannah: “We can look, I hope, to 
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the public schools and the colleges for creating an 
educated populace, clear headed and straight think. 
ing, unswayed by appeals to prejudices and yp. 
founded fears either from within or without the 
country, and at the same time firmly grounded jp 
the great spiritual ideals on which America rests for 
security. But we must look to the graduate schools 
and the professional schools, public and private, for 
new insights and knowledge obtained through 
painstaking, objective research and for the educa. 
tion and training of a leadership which can help us 
move more rapidly toward our material and Spir- 
itual goals.” 


‘hws PHILOSOPHY of a regional education program 
is that the goals can be attained not only much 
more quickly but more thoroughly than on a state. 
by-state basis where duplication, so often spurred by 
competition, is the rule rather than the exception. 

Too often one state has spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to build a great school in one field 
because a neighboring state has forged ahead in that 
field. Thus, the immediate area finds itself with 
two schools in this field, and no adequate school in 
another field. Properly developed, regional guid- 
ance can channel the wealth and manpower of the 
region away from such expensive duplication and 
into an integrated program profitable to all states 
within the region. 

The possibilities of such programs are being sur- 
veyed not only in the field of education, but else- 
where. In this regard, it is interesting to note the 
exploration under way by western states into the 
feasibility of a regional approach to the problems of 
social welfare. The Western Interstate Committee 
on Institutional Care, created in 1946, has con- 
ducted broad studies on the value of regional insti- 
tutions for the deaf, the blind, and, the cerebral 
palsied. The problem of institutions for juvenile de- 
linquents, women criminals, and mental patients 
also has been surveyed for attack on a regional basis. 

This story, like that of the South’s regional edu- 
cation program, is a story of states engaging actively 
and boldly to meet their problems without turning 
to the federal government for a solution. 

Such programs, devised by the states, financed by 
the states, controlled by the states and operated by 
the states, are a positive demonstration of states 
meeting their responsibilities as well as executing 
their rights. Above all, they are the means to a 
greater development of our regional resources and 
thus to the building of a greater America. 
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of Vehicle Laws Affecting 


Trucks in California 


By THap Douarin 


Captain, California Highway Patrol* 


HENEVER the question of highways is 

WV brought up for discussion the question of 

policing the vehicles that use them is 
ysually a subject for consideration. With the ever 
increasing number of heavy trucks, highway en- 
gineers are constantly demanding that highway 
patrol administrations pay more and more attention 
to the enforcement of weight and speed laws that 
apply to commercial vehicles. 

In order that we might have something more than 
generalities for consideration at this meeting, I have 
prepared a digest of the record of commercial en- 
forcement in California for the years 1947 and 1948. 

Commencing with the first real post-war year, 
1947, | have kept a record in my office at the head- 
quarters of the California Highway Patrol of the 
repeat violations of our vehicle code by commercial 
operators. In this file are found the cases of each 
operator who had ten or more arrests for a single 
year. This record is kept so that we might know 
whether the problem facing us is one that is caused 
by a relatively small number of truck operators. I 
will let you draw your own conclusions from the 
record that is shown here. 

In 1947 there were 257 operators who had ten or 
more arrests each. They were responsible for 7,757 
citations. These cases broke down as follows: 


Overloads ..... Wis 3,910 
932 
Excessive exhaust fumes........ 755 
Faulty ... 226 
182 
1,752 


In 1948 there were 276 operators who had ten or 
more arrests. Of this group 155 were the same as ap- 
peared in 1947. The 276 operators were responsible 
for 7,017 total cases. Those cases broke down as 
follows: 


3,607 
..... 875 
Excessive exhaust fumes........ 517 
Faulty mufflers ............... 223 
121 
Other offenses ........... 1,676 


*A paper delivered by Captain Douarin before the Western 
Regional Conference of the Council of State Governments in 
Portland, Oregon, October 4th, 1949. 


I next checked to see how many operators had 
twenty or more arrests in each year. There were 
109 in 1947 and 101 in 1948. Expressed in per- 
centages, I found that in 1947 this group was 38 
per cent of the total. It was responsible for the fol- 
lowing: 72 per cent of the total arrests, 75 per cent 
of the overloads, 71 per cent of the speed cases, 78 
per cent of the excessive exhaust cases, 72 per cent 
of the faulty mufflers, 70 per cent of the bad brakes, 
66 per cent of the other offenses. 

In 1948 the group of 101 operators was 36 per 
cent of the total. It accounted for the following: 
66 per cent of the total arrests, 67 per cent of the 
overloads, 70 per cent of the speed cases, 74 per cent 
of the excessive exhaust fumes, 61 per cent of the 
faulty mufflers, 74 per cent of the bad brakes, 58 
per cent of the other offenses. 

Of the 109 having twenty or more arrests in 1947 
ninety-five appeared in the repeat file for 1948. 
Eighty-four of the 101 in this class for 1948 likewise 
had appeared in the 1947 repeat file. Seventy-three 
operators appeared in the groups having twenty or 
more violations in each of the years 1947 and 1948. 


For FURTHER refinement I next took as a group all 
operators who had 100 or more violations of all 
types. There were thirteen of these in 1947. This 
was 5, per cent of the total. This group showed the 
following: 26 per cent of all arrests, 32 per cent of 
the overloads, 24 per cent of the speed cases, 27 per 
cent of the excessive exhaust fumes, 7 per cent of 
the faulty mufflers, 17 per cent of the bad brakes, 
15 per cent of the other offenses. 

The lowest operator in this group had 100 cases 
and the highest 292. The greatest amount of over- 
load was 24,120 pounds. It was carried by the oper- 
ator having the greatest number of citations. 

In 1948 there were nine operators having 100 or 
more cases. This was 3 per cent of the total. This 
group had the following record: 16 per cent of all 
cases, 17 per cent of the overloads, 16 per cent of the 
speed cases, 19 per cent of the excessive exhaust 
fumes, 11 per cent of the faulty mufflers, 34 per cent 
of the bad brakes, 13 per cent of the other offenses. 

The lowest operator in this group had 107 cases 
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and the highest 167. The greatest amount of over- 
load was 41,500 pounds. It was carried by the oper- 
ator having 107 citations. The next greatest amount 
was 26,800 pounds, carried by the operator having 
the greatest number of violations. The operator 
with the greatest number of cases was the same in 
each year. Six of the nine operators were among the 
group of thirteen having 100 or more cases in 1947. 
All having 100 or more citations in each year were 
for-hire commercial operators. 


ly MAY BE of interest at this point to compare the 
records of the two pre-war years of 1940 and 1941 
with what has been shown for the two post-war 
years of 1947 and 1948. In 1940 the total number 
of commercial citations was 7,019, and in 1941 the 
number was 4,806. These were total arrests of all 
operators. In 1947 the arrests of only the repeaters 
having ten or more cases totaled 7,757, and in 1948 
the total was 7,017. The total number of arrests in 
1947 and 1948 was easily three times the number of 
cases reflected in the repeat files. 

In 1940 there were sixty-six operators having fif- 
teen or more arrests, as contrasted with the 109 in 
1947 and 101 in 1948 having twenty or more arrests. 
In 1941 only forty-four operators had fifteen or 
more arrests. There are two explanations for this 
increase. One is the number of vehicles on the road 
and the number of vehicle miles traveled. Each of 
these elements, we know, has increased greatly over 
the pre-war years. The second reason is the fact that 
the highway patrol did not have as much manpower 
available in the pre-war years and in consequence 
did not spend as many man hours in commercial 
enforcement. 

Fifteen operators appear on the repeat file for 
each of the years 1940, 1941, 1947, and 1948. An- 
other group of sixteen appear on both the 1947 and 
1948 and either the 1940 or 1941 lists. 

I have next chosen to examine the characteristics 
of the repeat files of certain individual operators. 
First I have taken the operator who had the greatest 
number of cases in both 1947 and 1948. In 1947 he 
had 2g2 arrests. Of these, 249 were cases of over- 
loading. His minimum overload was 1,200 pounds 
and the maximum 24,120 pounds. Six of his 249 
cases were overloads in excess of 10,000 pounds. 
Forty-nine were from 4,000 to 10,000 pounds. One 
hundred and fifty-seven were from 2,000 to 4,000 
pounds, leaving thirty-seven cases in which the over- 
load was less than one ton. 

In 1948 this same operator had 167 cases of which 
138 were overloads. His minimum overload was 
1,100 pounds, his maximum 26,800. This year he 
had but three cases in excess of 10,000 pounds. In 
the 4,000 to 10,000 category were twenty-nine cases. 
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Between 2,000 and 4,000 there were eighty-six, Jeay. 
ing twenty cases in which the overload was less than 
one ton. 

Next let us look at a typical proprietary hauler. 
A proprietary carrier is one who trucks his ow 
goods and does not do a for-hire job for others, 

In 1947 the proprietary carrier I chose had sixty. 
seven arrests of which forty-two were for overloads. 
His minimum was 1,040 pounds and his maximum 
6,500. Of his forty-two overloads only four exceeded 
two tons, and seventeen were cases where the over. 
load was less than one ton. In 1948 this same Oper. 
ator had fifty-seven cases of which thirty were over. 
loads. His minimum overload was 1,200 pounds, the 
maximum 6,200. Again, but three of his cases ex. 
ceeded two tons, and eight were less than one ton. 
His trucks were arrested for speeding eleven times 
in 1947 and six times in 1948. 

I have next taken the case of a logging truck Op- 
erator. In 1947 he had forty-eight arrests of which 
forty-four were for overloads. His minimum was 
500 pounds and his maximum 18,900 pounds. Six 
of his overloads exceeded 10,000 pounds. Twenty- 
seven were from 4,000 to 10,000 pounds, six were 
between 2,000 and 4,000. Only five of his overloads 
were less than one ton. In 1948 he had forty arrests, 
thirty-nine of them for overloads. The minimum 
overload was 1,250 and the maximum 14,700 
pounds. Only two cases were over 10,000 pounds, 
but seventeen were in the two-to-ten ton class. 
Eighteen of the remainder were in excess of one 
ton, and only two fell below one ton. 


n 


See preparing the above information I have had 
the record of the first seven months of 1949 com- 
piled. Although time did not permit a complete 
analysis of this record, I found the cases of six op- 
erators that are worthy of attention. Each of these 
six had more than 100 citations in the first seven 
months of this year. The one with the lowest num- 
ber had 103 cases and the one with the highest, 207. 
The operator with the 207 cases was the same who 
had the greatest number of cases in each of the years 
1947 and 1948. 

The one with 103 cases had seventy-four cases of 
overloads. His minimum overload was 1,100 pounds 
and the maximum 5,300. In 1948 he had thirty-seven 
citations, twenty-nine of which were overloads. 

The operator with 115 citations had ninety-one 
for overloads. His minimum overload was 1,000 


pounds and his maximum 10,000. In 1948 he had 
120 citations, seventy-seven of which were for over- 
loads. 
The operator with 125 cases had ninety-three cita- 
tions for overloads; his minimum was 1,100 and 
(Continued on Page 292) 
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The Sea Lamprey—A Threat to 
Great Lakes Fisheries 


Dr. JOHN VAN OOSTEN 


United States Fish and Wildlife Service 


control the eel-shaped sea lamprey, the en- 
tire $12 million a year commercial fishing 
industry of the Great Lakes—the nation’s most im- 
rtant source of fresh-water fish—is threatened 
with complete collapse. And with this collapse will 
disappear also the present extensive and highly valu- 
able sport fishing on these lakes, particularly the 
olling for lake trout, a species which seems to be 
a favorite target for the parasitic killer. 

The Great Lakes sea lamprey, which migrated 
from the sea up the St. Lawrence River and many 
years ago became landlocked in Lake Ontario and 
in some of the Finger Lakes in New York, presum- 
ably entered the upper lakes through the Welland 
Canal. In Lake Erie the first specimen was reported 
in 1921. The species did not increase greatly in 
abundance in this lake, so that even at present only 
asmall percentage of the fish show evidence of at- 
tack. From Lake Erie the sea lamprey spread north- 
ward to the St. Clair River, where it was first re- 
ported in 1930. The first spawning run was noticed 
ina tributary of this stream at Rochester, Michigan, 
in the Clinton River in 1934, and the second spawn- 
ing run was observed in 1937 in the Ocqueoc River 
near Rogers City, Michigan, on Lake Huron. The 
first specimen taken in Lake Michigan was caught 
off Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1936. By 1946 the pest 
had spread to Lake Superior, where it already has 
become common in the waters east of Marquette, 
Michigan. The invasion of all the Great Lakes is 
now an accomplished fact. 

Since about 1937 the increase in abundance and 
spread of the sea lamprey have been rapid through- 
out both Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, and the 
accompanying destruction and damage of the fish 
have grown with corresponding intensity. This fact 
is clearly demonstrated by the virtual disappearance 
of the lake trout in Lake Huron and the recent seri- 
ous decline in Lake Michigan. Over a long period 
(1879-1935), United States production of trout in 
Lake Huron averaged 1,832,000 pounds per year. 
Then in 1940 the calamitous decline began, when 
less than a million pounds were produced. Each 
succeeding year’s catch broke the record low until 
in 1946 only 38,000 pounds were taken, in 1947 
12,300 pounds, and in 1948 a mere 4,100 pounds. In 


Liem SOME effective means is found soon to 


1949 the take will be even less, since only some 180 
pounds have been recorded for the first five months 
this year. 

This history of production is being repeated in 
Lake Michigan. There the annual output of trout 
over the years, 1879-1945, averaged 6,027,000 
pounds. In 1946 the take was 3,974,000 pounds, the 
lowest since 1879. The years 1947 and 1948 broke 
the record low with yields of 2,425,000 and 1,197,000 
pounds respectively. From all indications the 1949 
catch probably will not exceed 500,000 pounds. It 


is evident that, as in Lake Huron so in Lake Michi- 
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gan, the 2 million dollar lake trout fishery is fast 
approaching the end. No major factor other than 
the sea lamprey can explain these rapid declines. 

Although the Lake Superior yield of trout has 
been maintained, there is some indication that here, 
too, the abundance of this species is on the decline. 
Data reveal that in the state of Michigan waters, 
where the lamprey is most numerous, the actual 
abundance of trout in the lake in 1948 was only 
about 70 percent of normal. This decline, however, 
may not have been caused by the lamprey. 


i SHOULD be emphasized that not only are the lake 
trout victims of this killer who attaches himself to 
fish and destroys them by consuming their blood, 
but that other species are menaced as well. About 
50 per cent of the suckers of northern Lake Huron 
are now reported to show lamprey scars and the 
abundance of these fish in 1949 is said to be consid- 
erably less than in 1948. Also the whitefish of these 
waters reveal increased scarring. A recent check at 
Cheboygan, Michigan, showed that as high as 75 
per cent of a random sample of this species showed 
lamprey scars. Scarred- specimens have also been 
found among the lake herring, chubs, perch, wall- 
eyes, burbot, northern pike, bullheads, catfish, carp, 
sturgeon, black bass, and rainbow trout. 

Not only do the lampreys shift their attention to 
other species as the lake trout decline, but the fisher- 
men must do likewise. To illustrate, the fishing pres- 
sure by gill nets on Lake Michigan was gradually 
shifted from lake trout, as they started to decline, to 
whitefish and chubs, the only other important spe- 
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cies that can be taken with this gear. In fact, data 
suggest that the pressure on chubs has increased 
fourfold from 1944 to 1948 in certain waters. The 
devastations by the lampreys in Lake Huron and 
Lake Michigan have even been reflected in the lake 
trout fishery of Lake Superior, although the parasite 
has not yet become very abundant there. Many trout 
fishermen from the former lakes have moved to Lake 
Superior, and the Superior fishermen themselves 
have expanded their operations to satisfy the in- 
creased market demand for trout. As a result of these 
developments, the fishing intensity for the species in- 
creased during 1945-1948 from 24 to as high as 63 
per cent in state of Michigan waters. Since the lake 
trout is the mainstay of the commercial fishing in- 
dustry on Lake Superior, its disappearance there 
would mean the complete collapse of the entire in- 
dustry; without trout it could not possibly survive. 


Waar Is THE solution to this lamprey problem, 
and what efforts are being expended to control the 
pest? Largely as the result of a concerted effort by 
municipalities fronting the Great Lakes (resolutions 
were submitted to Congress by at least nine city 
councils and supervisors of one county) the Con- 
gress in 1946 passed a resolution directing the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service to prosecute 
“investigations of the abundance and distribution 
of sea lampreys, experiments to develop control 
measures, and a vigorous program for the elimina- 
tion and eradication of sea lamprey populations of 
the Great Lakes.’ ' Soon after the adoption of this 
resolution, I drew up a master plan of action and 
on September 10, 1946, organized the Sea Lamprey 
Committee, which is now composed of representa- 
tives of all of the Great Lakes states, the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Province 
of Ontario. This committee was formed to discuss 
and integrate the investigational programs of the 
several cooperating agencies. 

The present program covers as broad objectives: 

1. An investigation of various phases of the life history 
of the lamprey to discover vulnerable stages subject to 
control measures. 

2. A survey of streams to determine the presence, loca- 
tion, and size of the lamprey runs in order to locate 
points of attack. 

3. Studies of the physical, chemical, meteorological, 
and biological conditions affecting the waters in which 
lampreys occur to determine how these conditions in- 
fluence the activities and survival of the lampreys. 

4. Studies of the characteristics of streams invaded by 
spawning lampreys to determine the basis of their selec- 
tion of these streams. 


\Four states—Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania—have set up legislative or other agencies to seek solu- 
tion of the problem. 
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5- Determination of the movements and migration 
routes of lampreys by marking experiments and experi. 
mental fishing in the Great Lakes to locate centers and 
seasons of concentration and for the purpose of whole. 
sale trapping operations. 

6. Search for natural enemies, diseases, and Parasites, 
which could be introduced into the Great Lakes anq 
tributary streams and which would destroy lamprey; 
without endangering other species. This will require 
studying areas outside of the Great Lakes where the 
abundance of lampreys seems to be held down by some 
now unknown natural condition to a level where they 
are not important pests. It will also require extensiye 
pond studies under controlled conditions. 

7- Studies on the physiology of lampreys. Their py. 
pose would be to test every known agent that could be 
used to kill lampreys in adult, larval or egg stages; for 
example, electronic, sonic, and illuminating devices, poj. 
sons, special nets, traps, weirs, flumes, baits for traps, 
lights for directing lampreys into the traps, etc. 

8. A survey of the extent of lamprey attacks and their 
effect on the abundance and marketability of Great Lakes 
fishes, especially lake trout. 

g. A study of the possible utilization of lampreys as a 
source of food, oil, or vitamins. 

10. The enlistment of aid from sportsmen’s clubs, 4-H 
clubs, Boy Scouts, and others in reporting lamprey spawn- 
ing runs and in collecting specimens for identification 
purposes. 

11. A search of the extensive European and other liter. 
ature on the life histories, utilization, and control of sea 
lampreys for possible application in the control of the 
Great Lakes species. 


Son work has been done on several of these proj- 
ects but much more needs to be done before an eco- 
nomical and effective program of control can be in- 
augurated. Weir-traps, such as one constructed by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service on the Ocqueoc River 
north of Rogers City, Michigan, have been found 
satisfactory in capturing the migrating adults as 
they enter streams to spawn; in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1949 some 25,000 sea lampreys were taken 
in the Ocqueoc weir. However, this method of con- 
trol is expensive, slow, and often not usable on 
many streams where spawning lampreys are found. 
At present it appears that a combination of methods 
must be employed. Efforts must be concentrated not 
only in destroying the major runs of spawning 
lampreys but also in eradicating the eggs and larvae 
in stream beds. By the latter procedure several gen- 
erations can be destroyed at once, whereas by the 
former only one generation can be eliminated each 
year. 

It is highly gratifying to learn that Congress has 
finally taken serious cognizance of the grave situa 
tion that confronts the Great Lakes fisheries. News 
has just been received that an appropriation of 

(Continued on Page 289) 
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Action by the Legislatures—1949 


A Supplementary Report 


N THE July issue of SrATE GOVERNMENT we presented 

a summary of outstanding legislation, considered of 

general interest among the states, which had been 
acted by the legislatures whose sessions had adjourned 
in time to permit coverage. Laws of the large majority 
of states with 1949 sessions were included. Following is 
, supplementary account, dealing with action by as- 
gmblies whose sessions ended in later months or whose 
acts were not available for the earlier summary. As in 
the July issue, this report is restricted to outstanding 
legislation of wider than intrastate concern. 

The major trend which characterized the earlier ses- 
sions continued unmistakably. It was one of expanded 
grvices in response to popular demand. Appropriations 
mounted, above all in behalf of education, welfare, 
health, and highways. Further actions were taken to 


improve administrative and legislative practices in the 


sates, and to increase interstate cooperation. 


Tax and Fiscal 


California adopted a record annual budget of $1,067,- 
310,842. The legislature avoided adoption of new taxes 
but returned to the 1943 rates—higher than those of 
subsequent years—for sales, personal income, and bank 
and corporation taxes. 

Action in Delaware included increase of the gasoline 
tax, establishment of a tax on cigarettes and cigars, and 
provision for taxation of cooperatives. The income tax 
was revised by increasing deductions. The general ap- 
propriation bill approved by the legislature approx- 
imates $37 million for the biennium. 

The Jilinois budget of $1,254,058,804 for the biennium, 
highest in the state’s history, reflected increased expendi- 
tures for education, welfare, public buildings, and high- 
ways. 

Massachusetts approved an all-time record budget of 
§203 million in addition to deficiency and supplemen- 
lary appropriations of $3.4 million and $22.4 million re- 
spectively. Its legislature enacted new taxes on race 
tracks, business, personal incomes, liquor, cigarettes, in- 
heritance, commercial banks, cigars and tobacco, and 
domestic insurance companies, and it authorized an 
over-all study of the state tax system. 

Michigan adopted general fund appropriations of $278 
million for the fiscal year. Total expenditures for 1949 
were expected to approximate $550 million, including 
more than $300 million in payments to local units. The 
state amended its sales and use tax acts to facilitate col- 
lections and eliminate escape language, and it clarified 
procedures to facilitate cigarette tax collections. Certain 
personal property tax exemptions were increased. 

In New Hampshire all proposals for new taxes were 
defeated; the legislature adopted an economy budget, 
without increases. 

The Ohio legislature appropriated $647 million for 
general operation, grants to schools, and pensions in 
the biennium, and $99 million for an institutional build- 
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ing program and highway construction. It equalized real 
property valuations, raised local shares of state sales tax 
collections, lowered from 65 to 55 per cent the popular 
vote required to approve bond issues, changed the fiscal 
year to begin on July 1, and created a tax study com- 
mission with a $100,000 appropriation. 

In Pennsylvania the legislature approved biennial ap- 
propriations attributable to the general fund totaling 
more than $700 million, including a general appropria- 
tion bill of $475 million. It increased the gasoline tax 
one cent a gallon and adopted a uniform act relating 
to the compromise and arbitration of death taxes. The 
legislature placed certain curbs on the wide taxing 
powers given localities two years ago. Local taxes on 
natural resources, farm and manufactured products 
were prohibited, but the law still leaves broad taxing 
power at the local level. 

Wisconsin adopted a general fund budget bill totaling 
approximately $138 million for the biennium, an in- 
crease of approximately $g2 million over the last two 
years. This represents but part of the state’s expenditures 
for the next two years. Revolving funds estimated to 
amount to $258 million will be used for highways, con- 
servation, and education. 


Education 


California’s legislature included in its provision for a 
special election in November the question of adopting 
a $250 million bond issue for a state-wide school build- 
ing program. This was approved at the polls. 

Connecticut appropriated approximately the same 
amount as two years ago for assistance to towns in the 
operation of schools. 

Delaware established uniform state-supported salary 
schedules for teachers and other school employes; it 
approved approximately $19 million in state and local 
bond issues for school building; and it provided a uni- 
fied support system for public school maintenance and 
operation. 

In Jllinois more than $100.8 million was appropriated 
for state aid to schools and nearly $14 million for estab- 
lishment of a southern Illinois university. State aid 
equalization grants were increased to $160 per pupil. 
Legislation was enacted to pave the way for an extensive 
school building program, and teacher pensions were in- 
creased. Redistricting legislation was made more effective, 
following recent reduction of the number of school dis- 
tricts in the state from 12,000 to less than 6,000. A thir- 
teen-man commission was established to study school 
problems. 

The Massachusetts legislature increased the minimum 
salary of teachers in smaller towns to $1,800 annually 
and in larger towns to $2,100. 

A number of Pennsylvania measures on education 
included approval of a public school subsidy bill in- 
creasing state aid by about $30 million for the biennium, 
bringing the total to $203 million; liberalization of an- 
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nuities for retired teachers and other school employes 
at an increased cost of about $3 million, thus assuring 
recipients a minimum annuity of $1,200; approval of a 
mandated teachers’ pay law providing most teachers 
with a $200 yearly pay increase and setting up a uni- 
form teacher salary schedule throughout the state; and 
provision for annual payments to school districts erect- 
ing buildings under the public school building authority 
act. 

Washington established a minimum salary for public 
school teachers of $200 per month on the basis of 
twelve months a year. 

Wisconsin increased school aid by $10 million to $33 
million and established an incentive system under which 
best-operated districts are to receive most aid. It pro- 
vided free transportation to school for pupils living 
more than two miles away, and increased the school 
attendance age to 16. Large increases were made in ap- 
propriations for the state educational and welfare build- 


ing program. 
Health and Welfare 


California amended the unemployment disability com- 
pensation law by providing hospital benefits at $8 a day 
up to twelve days and removing the one-week waiting 
period. It adopted an act, suggested by the Western 
Interstate Committee on Institutional Care, whereby 
the state may admit women criminals from other western 
states for imprisonment on a “tuition” basis when space 
is available. The legislature continued the system of 
child care centers throughout the state for another year. 

In Connecticut, the limitation on payments for as- 
sistance to the aged, minors, and the blind was removed; 
such payments are now to be provided in accordance 
with individual need. The amount the state is to pay 
hospitals for care of state patients was increased to $10 
a day, and a study commission was authorized to de- 
termine actual hospital costs for future use. Period for 
which unemployment compensation may be paid was 
increased from twenty-two to twenty-six weeks, and 
further revision adopted will result in some additional 
payment. 

The Delaware legislature increased maximum pay- 
ments under the unemployment compensation law from 
$18 to $25 weekly, and maximum duration of payments 
from twenty-two to twenty-six weeks. It raised the maxi- 
mum assistance available to the needy blind. 

A new building program adopted in Jilinois included 
appropriation of $12 million for a new mental hospital 
and $4,850,000 for a tuberculosis hospital. A sum of 
$3 million was earmarked for community hospitals. Ad- 
ditional prisons were provided. The laws dealing with 
mental defectives and with licensing of child welfare 
agencies and family homes were revised. Unemployment 
compensation, old-age pensions, and blind assistance pay- 
ments were increased. The legislature adopted the uni- 
form act to force support of wives and children by hus- 
bands who go to other states. 

Massachusetts approved a leisure-time allowance of $4 
a month for recipients of old-age assistance and provided 
an annual state allowance of $500 for paraplegic vet- 
erans. It extended unemployment benefits to maritime 
workers and increased dependency allowances to partial- 
ly employed workers. The legislature also approved 
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bond issues totaling $37 million for construction and 
repair of public buildings, mostly in the departments 
of health and correction. 

In Michigan maximum benefit payments for old-age 
assistance were increased, and qualification requirements 
liberalized. Broad changes were made in provisions for 
the mentally ill, primarily in relation to care and meth. 
ods of committing, examiner qualifications, voluntary 
admissions, and recovery of maintenance costs, State 
reimbursement was provided for school district educa- 
tional programs and services for mentally handicapped 
children. A program for physically handicapped children 
was extended, with state participation. Interim com. 
mittees were established to study welfare costs and 
problems connected with migratory workers. 

New Hampshire raised unemployment compensation 
benefits from a weekly maximum of $22 to $25. ff 
adopted a statute looking to rehabilitation of sexual 
psychopaths and made changes relative to the care and 
treatment of alcoholics; name of the agency in charge 
now becomes the Commission on Alcoholism. 

The Ohio legislature authorized large expansion of 
welfare institutions, increased payments to the aged and 
unemployment compensation benefits, rewrote the law 
on commitment of mental cases, improved prison facili- 
ties, and created a commission to study problems of al- 
coholism. Another commission will! study disability in- 
surance for workers. 

Pennsylvania set aside $83 million for improvement 
of the mental institution program throughout the com. 
monwealth. It increased the maximum unemployment 
compensation benefit 25 per cent, to $25 a week. The 
legislature provided for care and treatment of “problem 
children” through special psychiatric examinations of 
school pupils and, if necessary, treatment at clinics. It 
required the Department of Health to compile and 
maintain statistics on rehabilitation of alcoholics and 
it made eligible for public assistance certain children 
placed by the courts in foster homes. 

Washington adopted the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act. 

In Wisconsin the legislature reorganized the welfare 
department, establishing a new board of nine members. 
It abolished the youth service commission. A_ building 
program of approximately $12.5 million for state wel- 
fare institutions was adopted. Provision was made to 
add some 1,400 new beds to mental institutions, and the 
legislature appropriated $1 million to hire extra doctors 
and staff. Unemployment compensation benefits were 
increased. The legislature also adopted the uniform sup- 
port act for cases of abandonment of wives and children. 

Closely allied with welfare and health was housing. 
Action in this field included: 

Connecticut made evictions from housing accommoda- 
tions more difficult; tenants now are virtually assured 
of at least a year’s occupancy. Revision of the state's 
housing program included addition to units for rent 
which were authorized by a previous session. 

Illinois adopted a comprehensive housing and rede- 
velopment program, tying in with the federal program. 

Massachusetts extended the period for financing vet 
erans’ housing programs from twenty-five to forty years 
at a cost of $75 million to the state, thus permitting 4 
reduction of about $5 a month in rental rates. 
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Ohio enacted legislation for urban redevelopment, low 
rent housing, and slum clearance. 

Pennsylvania enacted a series of bills comprising a 
low-cost housing program under which it was expected 
hat $50 million in slum clearance and construction 
yould be undertaken during the biennium. The legisla- 
wre made available approximately $15 million of direct 
sate appropriations. It also consolidated state housing 
activities with planning functions and merged the State 
goard of Housing with the State Planning Board. 

Wisconsin enacted a $16 million veterans’ housing bill. 


Highways and Traffic Control 


In Connecticut the legislature started on its way a 
proposed constitutional amendment which would pre- 
yent use of gasoline tax and motor vehicle fee revenues 
for purposes other than construction and maintenance 
of roads; to become effective it must be passed by the 
legislature in 1951, then approved in a referendum. 

The Delaware legislature authorized a $9 million bond 
isue for state highway improvement and authorized the 
highway department to designate “express highways.” 
It increased the permissible axle weight of vehicles on 
primary roads but provided that coupled axles on cer- 
tain trailers be spaced at least 36 inches apart. The 
motor vehicle commissioner was given discretion in 
revocation of drivers’ licenses upon conviction of three 
charges of reckless driving. Further legislation in regard 
to school buses was adopted. 

Illinois adopted legislation increasing truck sizes and 
weights but strengthened provisions of the motor carrier 
laws having to do with enforcement of size and weight 
standards. Safety regulations were strengthened. Provi- 
sion was made for classifying highways for future con- 
struction programs. The legislature increased the drivers’ 
license fee from fifty cents to $1.00 and prohibited tele- 
vision screens for use in the front seats of cars. 

Massachusetts’ legislature approved a $100 million 
bond issue to repair and construct state highways, pro- 
hibited use of television in motor vehicles, and author- 
ied use of parking meter receipts for off-street parking 
facilities. 

In Michigan the legislature adopted a comprehensive 
codification of numerous laws relating to motor vehicles 
and operators. 

New Hampshire’s General Court provided that hence- 
forth drivers’ licenses will expire on the birthdays of 
applicants, required that motorists come to a stop when 
approaching school buses loading or discharging chil- 
dren, increased the speed limit from forty-five to fifty 
miles an hour, made it mandatory on drivers either to 
ue mechanical signals or give hand signals on turning 
a vehicle, and increased the weight limit for combina- 
tion tractor-trucks from 47,500 to 50,000 pounds. 

Ohio established a turnpike commission to build a 
superhighway, put the driver’s license on a three-year 
basis, and provided stiffer penalties for overweight 
trucks, 

The Pennsylvania assembly approved establishment of 
astate highway and bridge authority to handle expendi- 
ture of $40 million in road improvement funds and 
qeated a highway planning commission to develop a 
long-range highway program. It revised maximum 
height and length provisions pertaining to motor ve- 


hicles to conform with recommendations by the Re- 
gional Conference on Motor Vehicle Problems of the 
Council of State Governments. The legislature also pro- 
vided additional examinations for school bus operators 
and further regulations on safety requirements for school 
buses, prohibited use of the highways to vehicles in 
which television sets are installed within view of the 
operator, and provided for additional uniformity in 
traffic signs, signals, and markings. 

An act creating uniform state highway laws was 
adopted in South Carolina. 

Wisconsin adopted revised highway traffic legislation, 
including provisions concerning road signs and signals, 
and standards to establish intoxication. A Legislative 
Council highway study was authorized. 


Conservation 


Delaware created a new water pollution commission 
as part of a program of pollution abatement. The legis- 
lature passed several bills to provide beach erosion pro- 
tection in specified sections. 

Illinois provided for addition of agents to strengthen 
enforcement of the game and fish codes. The legislature 
created a commission to study pollution and another to 
study means of protecting Lake Michigan fisheries, par- 
ticularly against ravages of the sea lamprey. 

In Michigan the legislature increased the membership 
of the water resources commission and expanded its 
powers. It enacted legislation strengthening enforcement 
of water pollution controls. 

The New Hampshire legislature enacted a forest-cut- 
ting tax measure which, it was hoped, would have far- 
reaching effect in preserving the state’s forest resources 
from premature cutting practices. It established a long- 
range program for cleaning up polluted rivers and 
streams. More teeth against infractions were put in the 
fish and game laws. For deer hunting the state was di- 
vided into two sections, with November the open season 
in the north and December in the south. 

Ohio created a department of natural resources to 
unify state conservation activities, heretofore admin- 
istered by several departments. Regulations concerning 
strip mining were tightened to conserve land and coal. 
The legislature also provided for establishment of local 
sanitary districts. 

Pennsylvania enacted legislation for conservation of 
shad in the Delaware River and Bay and their tribu- 
taries by regulating the catch. It increased license fees 
under the game law in order to enhance restoration of 
game. 

Washington adopted a new fish and game code and 
created a new public power commission. 

Wisconsin appropriated more money for pollution 
control and revised its fish licensing laws. 

Further important actions in the fields of conservation 
and pollution control are summarized under the section 
on Interstate Agreements, below. 


Labor 


In Connecticut the alternate members of the state 
board of mediation and arbitration were made regular 
members, and the governor was authorized to appoint 
additional associate members as needed, for periods lim- 
ited to six months. The board was given specific power 
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to enforce its subpoenas through court procedure. Laws 
protecting women were strengthened; employers who 
wish to employ them between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. now must 
secure permission from the labor commissioner, whereas 
previously they could do so unless specifically prohibited 
by him; the legislature also prohibited discrimination in 
rates of pay solely on the basis of sex. It adopted a few 
changes in the workmen’s compensation act, including 
one which reduced from five to three the number of 
employes necessary for coverage to apply. 

Delaware amended its workmen’s compensation law 
to increase payments. 

Illinois increased workmen's compensation and pay- 
ments under occupational disease acts. The mines safety 
program was extended, and the duties of the former 
mines safety board were transferred to a director of 
mines. 

The Massachusetts General Court approved a state- 
wide minimum wage of 65 cents an hour, with certain 
exceptions. It increased weekly benefits under work- 
men’s compensation from a maximum of $25 to $g0, re- 
duced the waiting period from two weeks to one, and 
increased payments for specific injuries. 

Michigan also increased benefits under workmen's 
compensation and extended coverage to make it apply 
to employers of four persons or more. 

New Hampshire repealed a law restricting activities 
of labor unions. It approved a measure establishing 50 
cents an hour as the minimum wage, with some classi- 
fications of employes exempt. Maximum workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits were increased from $25 to $30 week- 
ly, but maximum duration of benefits was reduced 
slightly. 

In Ohio the legislature liberalized workmen's com- 
pensation, setting a maximum of $25 for twenty-six 
weeks. 

Pennsylvania likewise increased the workmen's com- 
pensation maximum to $25, a rise of twenty-five per 
cent, and provided the same percentage increase for 
occupational disease benefits. 

Washington adopted a Fair Employment Practices 
Act. 

Wisconsin was another state in which the legislature 
raised workmen’s compensation. 


Governmental Organization 

In Connecticut the legislature authorized the governor 
to appoint a commission to study the structure of the 
state government in order to suggest means of promot- 
ing efficiency and economy. 

Delaware established a public service commission, thus 
completing the list of forty-eight states with such regula- 
tory bodies. The legislature created a new state develop- 
ment department, took initial action on a constitutional 
amendment to create a separate supreme court, and 
authorized the budget agency to design and install ade- 
quate accounting procedures in any state agency. 

Illinois established a commission on state govern- 
mental reorganization. The legislature increased salaries 
for state employes and department heads and adopted 
a merit system for the state police. The Commerce Com- 
mission was put on a non-partisan basis, and the salaries 
of its members were raised substantially. 

Massachusetts, likewise, created a commission to study 


State Government 


governmental reorganization. It granted a flat raise o 
$360 a year for 26,000 state employes, increased the 
salaries of legislators by $1,000, and raised those of cer. 
tain administrative heads. 

Michigan’s legislature set up interim committees op 
governmental reorganization and cost of government, 

New Hampshire established a reorganization commis 
sion. A new, graduated mileage allowance was set up for 
legislators. 

Ohio’s action in creating a Department of Natural Re. 
sources was noted under Conservation. In addition, the 
legislature established a commission on governmental 
reorganization, reclassified the civil service system, and 
enacted a new salary pay scale plan. 

The South Carolina legislature established a Legisla. 
tive Council and research, information, and reference 
services for the legislature. It adopted an act recodifying 
the state retirement law. In another law it removed 
certain clemency powers from the governor, allowing 
only commutation of death sentence to life imprison- 
ment and power of reprieve. 

Wisconsin’s legislature set up a commission on govern. 
ment reorganization, doubled the salaries of legislators 
to $200 a month, and increased those of state executives 
and supreme court justices. The salary of the governor 
was raised to $12,500 and the salaries of the justices to 
$12,000. 


Interstate Agreements 


The California legislature, whose action to implement 
a proposal of the Western Interstate Committee on In- 
stitutional Care was summarized in the section on wel- 
fare, above, also made permanent the state’s participa- 
tion in the Pacific Marine Fisheries Compact, originally 
limited to two years. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire rati- 
fied the Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compact, as Maine, New York, and Vermont previously 
had done. The Connecticut legislature also authorized 
revocation or suspension of aviators’ licenses or aircraft 
registrations on the basis of violations of laws of other 
states. 

The Illinois assembly authorized an interstate compact 
with Missouri, as Missouri had done previously, for a 
bi-state development agency concerned with the St. 
Louis-East St. Louis metropolitan area. 

Massachusetts, in addition to ratifying the forest fire 
protection compact mentioned above, approved an act 
permitting local fire departments to go to the aid of 
communities in adjoining states. 

New Hampshire’s legislature gave the state university 
larger discretion than hitherto in accepting out-of-state 
students. Its legislature and that of Pennsylvania ap- 
proved an amendment of the Atlantic States’ Marine 
Fisheries Compact providing that two or more states 
may constitute their representatives as a joint agency for 
regulation of specific fisheries in which they have an 
interest. The amendment also was approyed this year by 
Maine, North Carolina, and Rhode Island, and in 1948 
by Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania, as New York and New Jersey had done 
before, authorized the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin to study the Delaware River 
system in terms of water supply, recreation,: flood and 
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alinity control, pollution abatement, navigation, gen- 
gation of power, and other related subjects. Purpose is 
to determine how the river and its tributaries may be 
harnessed most effectively for utilization by the states 
articipating in Incodel. 

The legislature in Washington authorized the Pollu- 
tion Control Commission to cooperate with the federal 
government and agencies of neighboring states to make 
contributions toward interstate pollution control. 

In Wisconsin the legislature adopted an act permit- 
ting appointment of out-of-state residents as chiefs of 


police. 
Other Legislation 


Important action in fields other than those sum- 
marized above included: 

Connecticut repealed its taxes on the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine and authorized its use in 
state institutions; sale of colored margarine, however, is 
not permitted. In another action the legislature ex- 
tended voting hours in state elections to 7 p.m. 

Delaware provided for a single ballot for presiden- 
tial, vice-presidential, state, county, and district candi- 
dates at general elections. 

Massachusetts adopted a law permitting women to 
srve on juries. It banned segregation because of color 
in the Massachusetts National Guard and authorized 
the Department of Education to halt any alleged dis- 
crimination in educational institutions because of race, 
ceed, or color. The legislature barred Communists and 
members of subversive organizations from state govern- 
ment employment and required loyalty oaths from new 
employes. 

Michigan abolished its one-man grand jury system and 
substituted a court of inquiry of three judges. 

New Hampshire's legislature established a permanent 
civil defense agency, approved a law allowing sale and 
manufacture of oleomargarine, adopted a_ presidential 
preference primary law enabling voters to indicate their 
individual choice for presidential nominees as well as 
for delegates to conventions, required a loyalty oath of 
all teachers in public and private schools, and created 
an interim commission to study subversive activities. 


Ohio adopted a uniform municipal court proposal; 
this created eleven new courts and put them and thirty- 
nine existing courts under a single law and administra- 
tion. The legislature also established a state defense or- 
ganization. 

Following affirmative action by the people in a ref- 
erendum last year, the South Carolina legislature ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment permitting divorce. 
Thereafter a bill became law allowing divorce on four 
grounds: habitual drunkenness, adultery, desertion, and 
physical cruelty. A year’s residence in South Carolina 
is required, and proceedings are under the ordinary 
courts of equity. 

Washington created a state civil defense committee, 
with an appropriation of $2.5 million, and authorized 
it to serve as a disaster relief organization. 

Wisconsin revised its state criminal code for the first 
time since 1908. The bill enacted, prescribing modern 
court procedures, represents four years of work by an 
advisory committee of the Supreme Court. The legisla- 
ture also simplified the presidential primary ballot and 
extended the corrupt practices act to apply to all candi- 
dates. 


The Sea Lamprey—A Threat 
to Great Lakes Fisheries 


(Continued from Page 284) 


$256,000 will be granted the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for its sea lamprey program. This sum, to- 
gether with the monies already allotted by the fed- 
eral government, the cooperating states, and the 
Province of Ontario, will provide a total budget of 
some $311,000 this fiscal year. With these funds it 
should be possible to initiate extensive researches 
on the Great Lakes fisheries and on methods of sea- 
lamprey control, and to begin a program of eradi- 
cation of the sea lamprey in streams by means of 
weir-traps. 
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290 State Government 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE* 
Number and amount of monthly benefits in current-payment status! as of June 30, 1949, by type of benefit and by state 

Total Primary Wife's Child's Widow's Widow's current 
Region and State? Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount Number Amount ‘Number Amouat 
. | ae 2,554,248 $51,520,000 1,180,909 $30,369,006 359,840 $4,898,101 614,714 $8,043,794 236,394 $4,897,656 149,724 $3,137,870 12,667 $173,499 
244,335 5,275,026 124,761 3,311,342 38,398 547,210 41,586 575,919 27,002 573,136 660 254,294 928 13,125 
Connecticut. . . 50,785 1,163,555 25,664 726,110 8,102 122,138 8,367 122,874 6,057 134,458 2,393 55,015 202 2,960 
Maine. ..... 23,259 448,049 11,773 280,481 3,489 44,814 4,726 59,080 2,082 40,855 1,088 21,521 101 1.298 
Massachusetts... 125,830 2,745,946 64,302 1,721,663 19,856 285,656 20,863 293,268 14,135 302,065 6,220 136,799 454 6.495 
New Hampshire... 14,464 288,098 7,648 186,178 2,199 28,829 2,583 33,154 1,383 26,982 601 12,205 50 660 
Rhode Island... . 22,107 478,925 11,564 306,047 3,578 50,787 3,336 46,011 2,565 53,775 971 20,955 93 1,350 
Vermont........ 7,890 150,453 3,810 90,863 1,174 14,986 1,711 21,532 780 15,001 387 7,709 28 362 
Region II 660,686 14,175,437 321,390 8,566,977 98,184 1,390,854 127,488 1,800,299 72,194 1,523,029 38,114 847,407 3,316 46,871 
Delaware 6,184 131,950 3,045 80,175 928 13,386 1,218 17,050 655 14,131 297 6,636 41 572 

New Jersey... 107,400 2,401,364 52,366 1,454,307 16,755 247,267 19,431 284,807 12,723 278,083 5,598 129,221 527.33 
New York... 304,056 6,507,923 154,140 4,031,810 45,017 630,824 53,821 762,075 33,340 698,982 16,223 362,601 1,515 21,681 
Pennsylvania . 243,046 5,134,200 111,839 3,000,685 35,484 499,377 53,018 736,367 25,476 531,883 15,996 348,949 1,233 16,939 
Region III........ 169, 486 3,019,438 63,096 1,523,412 17,788 225,881 61,203 742,847 12,990 255,196 13,255 257,406 1,154 14,608 
District of Col. 9,830 195,510 4,426 112,220 1,069 14,950 2,601 32,318 1,044 22,114 656 13,457 34 451 
Maryland....... 36,244 715,884 15,709 394,057 4,473 60,699 9,555 127,007 3,941 81,113 2,361 50,218 205099 
North Carolina 42,370 652,762 13,885 299,778 3,916 43,796 18,111 197,440 2,590 45,565 3,545 62,254 323 3,929 
Virginia......... 41,490 721,931 15,293 362,914 4,165 52,407 15,323 180,420 3,157 61,303 3,219 60,737 333 4,150 
West Virginia 39,552 733,351 13,783 354, 443 4,165 54,029 15,613 205,662 2,258 45,101 3,474 70,740 250 3,376 
Region IV..... 317,716 6,541,427 139,884 3,699,112 46,019 643,673 80,735 1,108,116 30,669 653,875 19,042 417,449 1,367 19,202 
Kentucky 39,752 674,113 14,343 332,733 4,317 51,712 14,868 173,957 2,699 52,000 3,241 60,088 284 3,623 
Michigan 113,130 2,389,277 49,450 1,331,965 16,174 229,671 29,365 427,442 10,773 234,157 6,948 159,877 420 6,165 
Ohio... 164,834 3,478,037 76,091 «2,034,414 25,528 362,290 36,502 506,717 17,197 367,718 «8,853 
Region V. 331,006 6,847,005 156,779 4,073,784 49,808 680,988 72,414 999,153 33,248 693,785 17,274 379,682 1,393 19,613 
Tlinois. . 161,410 3,447,749 77,264 2,069,069 23,521 332,508 34,517 487,237 16,930 358,498 8,421 189,520 757 10,917 
Indiana. 73,085 1,445,004 33,950 847,612 11,167 145,920 17,146 230,659 6,890 138,751 3,663 78,364 269 3,608 
Minnesota 38,565 775,207 18,369 463,538 5,857 77,909 8,555 113,341 3,489 72,632 2,157 45,871 138 1,916 
Wisconsin 57,946 1,179,045 27,196 693,565 9,353 124,651 12,196 167,916 5,939 123,904 3,033 65,927 229 3,082 
Region VI 192,501 3,163,003 71,891 1,637,337 20,333 245,17. 72,033 781,955 11,564 214,466 =15, 146 264,845 1,534 19,225 
Alabama... 37,610 596,557 12,857 286,544 3,630 41,498 15,301 166,963 2,016 36,056 3,502 61,645 304 3,851 
Florida... .. 46,596 911,283 22,969 580,059 6,890 93,741 11,221 132,038 2,947 57,848 2,379 45,158 190 2,439 
Georgia. 36,257 555,796 12,126 261,787 3,216 36,9906 15,372 160,956 2,220 40,754 2,973 50,979 350 4,324 
Mississippi 14,857 212,137 4,994 97,791 1,399 14,225 6,160 62,083 762 13,538 1,372 22,324 170 2,176 
South Carolina 21,670 316,363 6,185 134,003 1,689 19,433 10,323 105,778 1,293 22,815 1,993 32,027 187 2,307 
Tennessee....... 35,511 570,867 12,760 277,153 3,509 39,282 13,656 154,137 2,326 43,455 2,927 52,712 333 4,128 
Region VII 138,011 2,587,154 65,706 1,539,114 21,231 260,239 30,502 384,172 12,730 249,611 7,156 144,856 686 9,162 
lowa..... 32,138 585,063 15,087 342,489 5,171 61,338 7,112 89,251 3,030 57,856 1,598 32,289 140 1,840 
Kansas. . 24,046 434,627 11,509 260,127 3,953 45,726 5,339 66,925 1,898 35,491 1,245 25,093 102 1,265 
Missouri 60,651 1,188,751 29,450 719,296 8,978 116,590 12,802 163,011 6,033 122,726 3,027 62,160 361 4,968 
Nebraska . 13,534 243,637 6,456 144,334 2,115 24,506 2,997 37,257 1,180 22,407 732 14,420 54 713 
North Dakota 3,235 55,963 1,378 30,578 408 4,730 963 11,422 220 4,004 249 4,922 17 217 
South Dakota. 4,407 79,113 1,826 42,290 606 7,349 1,289 16,306 369 7,037 305 5,972 12 190 
Region VIII 146,788 2,481,791 55,134 1,255,560 15,731 184,024 53,920 633,146 8,927 169,526 12,118 226,932 958 12,603 
Arkansas... 18,007 276,141 7,175 146,454 2,057 21,103 6,308 66,878 957 16,554 1,362 23,253 148 1,809 
Louisiana 28,318 474,177 10,719 237,883 2,778 32,293 10,093 116,788 1,945 37,172 2,538 46,791 245 3,250 
New Mexico 5,042 81,251 1,518 35,324 417 4,988 2,354 27,207 224 4,357 504 9,033 25 342 
oma. . 22,844 405,465 9,289 219,541 2,810 33,793 7,719 94,071 1,287 25,019 1,658 31,984 81 1,057 
Texas 72,577 1,244,757 26,433 616,358 7,669 91,847 27,446 328,202 4,514 86,424 6,056 115,871 459 6,055 
Region IX...... 45,840 885,690 20,716 §11,272 6,220 80,605 12,600 165,210 3,470 71,031 2,659 55,093 17 2,479 
Colorado... 19,166 378,758 9,157 228,259 2,815 37,029 4,557 59,617 1,571 32,204 1,006 20,758 60 801 
Idaho..... 6,863 123,937 3,158 72,771 889 10,649 2,040 25,733 77 7,009 371 7,369 28 406 

Montana. . 7,746 152,442 3,574 88,013 977 12,789 2,017 26,930 685 14,508 442 9,450 51 7 
Utah..... 9,007 169,766 3,333 84,380 1,164 15,304 3,146 41,884 653 13,572 683 14,221 28 405 
Wyoming....... 3,058 60,787 1,494 37,849 375 4,834 840 11,046 184 3,648 157 3,295 8 115 
Region X..... 290,484 6,196,258 153,514 4,042,698 43,857 609,648 57,800 796,829 22,288 467,372 12,086 266,242 939 13,469 
Arizona.... 9,456 179,734 3,669 94,964 1,007 14,118 3,520 44,831 488 10,309 736 15,026 36 486 
California 197,425 4,261,319 104,907 2,784,513 29,790 418,900 38,218 533,895 15,695 332,093 8,160 182,461 655 9,457 
Nevada..... 2,305 47,532 1,189 30,012 126 2,660 666 9,248 153 3,168 101 2,301 10 143 
Oregon... . . 32,515 662,184 17,317 436,079 5,173 67,753 6,435 85,872 2,258 45,033 1,226 25,934 106 1,513 
Washington . 48,783 1,045,489 26,432 697,130 7,701 106,217 8,961 122,983 3,694 76,769 1,863 40,520 132 1,870 
(Sean 1,076 19,982 533 12,816 48 614 428 5,276 25 510 40 738 2 28 
Hawaii....... 6,351 115,033 2,799 65,310 513 6,463 2,295 28,966 259 5,084 467 8,967 18 243 
Foreign 9,968 212,756 4,706 130,362 1,620 22,727 1,710 21,906 1,028 21,035 707 13,959 197 2,767 


* Prepared by Federal Security Agency, Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month's benefit. 
2 Beneficiary’s state of residence recorded as of June 30, 1949. 
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Washington Report 


Amendment of Federal Airport Act.—Under the 
program of grants to the states and localities for airport 
onstruction, substantial amounts of apportionments 
exist in certain states with practically no probability of 
yse there within reasonable time. The idle funds could 
be used by other states in airport development. P.L.382 
was enacted amending the Federal-Aid Airport Act to 
provide that at the end of each fiscal year any funds ap- 

rtioned to a state for grants for airport construction 
not expended or obligated would be recaptured and 
redistributed to other states in accordance with a for- 
mula prescribed in the act. Provision also was made that 
funds apportioned to the states for the fiscal years 1947, 
1948, and 1949 which, go days after the effective date 
of this act, remained unexpended or unobligated, also 
would be redistributed to the other states. The bill as 
finally passed had the support of the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials. 


Civil Defense Planning.—The National Security Re- 
sources Board recently has given an abbreviated report 
on civil defense plans being made by the federal gov- 
emment. Objective of this planning is to develop 
policies and produce the information needed by states 
and communities to complete well-integrated and timely 
civil defense plans. 

The board has assigned responsibility for planning of 
civilian participation in military defense to the 
Department of Defense. Included in this assignment are 
detection, observation, and identification of aircraft-air- 
raid warning systems, border patrol, anti-aircraft de- 
lenses, civil air patrol, camouflage and protective con- 
struction. Primary responsibility for planning wartime 
civil disaster relief is assigned to the General Serv- 
ices Administration, which will collaborate with many 
other federal agencies. ‘This involves fire fighting, medi- 
cal services and supplies, rescue, evacuation, demolition, 
regulation of transportation and communications, res- 
toration of order, and other related subjects. As rapidly 
as reports of studies and activities now in progress in 
federal agencies can be completed they will be made 
available to states and localities. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is providing tech- 
nical information that is most essential to civil defense 
planning. Information is being developed on the effects 
of radiation and treatment. More than 400 reports in 
this field have been published, more than half of them 
unclassified or non-secret. Papers are now being pre- 
pared on treatment of persons exposed to radiation, on 
the character of atomic damage to structures, means of 
minimizing such damage, on decontamination, and on 
operation and maintenance of monitoring instruments. 
Information on radiation problems and effects has been 
given to hundreds of physicians, biologists, and public 
health officers in a continuing series of training courses. 
An inventory of nurses has been completed. Inventories 
of other types of personnel are in process. 


The General Services Administration is studying the 
housing problems in bombed cities in England and 
Germany to make recommendations on measures to be 
used in this country to meet emergency housing needs. 

A collected listing of all published data concerning 
the complex problems of civil defense is being made by 
the National Security Resources Board in order to 
furnish to the states and municipalities all such informa- 
tion that will be helpful in their civil defense planning. 

Eleven states and two territories have enacted civil 
defense legislation recently. Five still have civil defense 
legislation which was passed during World War II. 
Three of these have disaster preparedness laws coupled 
with civil defense legislation. A number of states are or- 
ganizing civil defense planning under executive direc- 
tion. 


Federal Aid for School Surveys and Emergency 
Construction._Two days before Congress adjourned 
the Senate passed S.2317. The House did not have time 
to act on the measure. The bill would authorize grants 
of $5 million to the states for surveying their needs for 
elementary and secondary school facilities and for plan- 
ning state-wide programs of school construction. The 
grants would be allotted to the states in ‘the proportion 
their school-age population bears to the school-age pop- 
ulation of the United States. Grants would have to be 
matched equally by the states. The bill also would author- 
ize emergency grants for school districts over-burdened 
with enrollments resulting from defense and other fed- 
eral activities. State educational agencies would need to 
certify that construction of schools would not be incon- 


‘sistent with over-all state or area plans. 


Increased Hospital Grants.—During the closing days 
of Congress P.L.380 was enacted, increasing grants-in-aid 
for hospital survey and construction, The program 
will be extended an additional four years to June go, 
1955. Annual authorization for appropriation for grants 
to the states is increased from the present $75, million to 
$150 million. 

Federal share of construction costs is changed from 
a flat one-third to a flexible formula whereby the United 
States government’s share ranges between one-third and 
two-thirds, depending on a state’s per capita income. Not 
only will there be equalization between the states through 
variable grants based on need, but, in order to get even 
greater equalization, the states are permitted, at their 
option, to vary the proportion of federal grants between 
one-third and two-thirds to different hospital projects. 
States also could set the federal share of the cost of all 
projects on a uniform basis at less than the maximum 
allowable in order to use their federal allotments to help 
build more hospitals. The factor relied upon to assure 
wise use of federal funds is that the state’s total allotment 
is fixed. H.R.6428 was introduced to make retroactive 
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the increased federal participation in the cost of hospital 
construction. 

Forestry Grants Increased.—P.L.392, passed by Con- 
gress, increases authorization for appropriations for the 
several federal-state cooperative forestry programs. Under 
these programs federal expenditure is limited to an 
amount not exceeding that made by each state. The bill 
was supported by the Association of State Foresters and 
the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Authorization for the forest-fire protection pro- 
gram is increased gradually from $9 million to $20 mil- 
lion in 1955. For many years state and private expendi- 
tures have considerably exceeded those of the federal gov- 
ernment, and it is anticipated that they will continue to 
do so even under the increased authorizations. Not until 
1952 would the amount authorized by the federal govern- 
ment match the total amount spent by the states in 1948. 
An increase in the federal contribution, however, will 
almost certainly bring an increase in what the states 
spend, particularly to extend fire protection and to 
augment existing protection programs. 

The reforestration program is increased from $100,- 
000 to $2.5 million. The $2.5 million ceiling will be 
reached gradually, the amount going to $1 million in 1950 
and arriving at the full limit in 1953. The present law 
restricts participation to farmers; the new law permits 
non-farm woodland owners to participate. In the past 
limited federal participation in this phase of the pro- 
gram has left to the states virtually the whole burden of 
providing seedlings. 


The state-federal forest educational program is jp. 
creased from $100,000 to $500,000 annually. [t wil] be 
carried out by the state foresters, providing expert op. 
the-ground, technical assistance to guide farmers in plan. 
ning, managing, and harvesting timber crops. 


Social Security.—After only two days’ debate, the 
House passed H.R.6000 by a vote of 333 to 14. The bil] 
would expand the social security system by provid. 
ing an average increase of 70 per cent to present bene. 
ficiaries, a new formula allowing all states to receiye 
additional funds for old-age assistance, a new category 
to cover total and permanently disabled persons regard. 
less of age, a wage credit to veterans of World War J 
for time spent in service, and an increment of .5 per 
cent for each year of individual coverage. It would extend 
social security to about 11 million additional people. 

Provision is made for the states to enter into voluntary 
agreements with the federal security administrator for 
coverage of employees of state and local govern. 
ments. The state would be responsible for collecting the 
employee and employer’s payments. Employees covered 
by an existing retirement plan could not be covered 
unless they elected to do so by a two-third majority vote 
in a written referendum. In order to safeguard the inter. 
ests of all parties concerned, a state would not be able 
to terminate an agreement until it had been in force 
five years, and then would have to give advance notice 
of at least two years. Once coverage of a particular group 
is terminated, that group could not be covered again. 


Administration of Vehicle Laws 
(Continued from Page 282) 


his maximum 4,700 pounds. In 1948 this operator 
had fifty-five citations, thirty-three of which were 
for overloads. 

The operator with 142 citations had forty-one 
citations for overloads; his minimum was 1,000 
pounds, and the maximum 22,703. In 1948 he had 
119 cases, thirty-nine of which were for overloads. 
In 1948 he was arrested ten times for speed viola- 
tions and twelve times for faulty brakes. In 1949 
there were nine speed citations and twenty citations 
for faulty brakes. 

The operator with 148 citations had 118 cases of 
overloads, thirteen of which were for overloads on 
posted bridges. His minimum overload was 1,000 
pounds, his maximum 56,100. In 1948 he had ninety- 
five citations, fifty-two of which were for overloads. 
In 1948 he was arrested fourteen times for speed 
violations and in 1949 nine times for the same thing. 

The operator who led the list in each of the 
three years had 207 citations in 1949, 171 of which 
were overloads; his minimum overload was 750 
pounds and the maximum 11,300. 

Now I will offer my conclusions drawn from the 
facts set out in this paper. One should not conclude 
that the situation is not so bad, merely because 
there were only 7,500 cases of overloaded trucks 


appearing in the repeat files for two years. The 
first thing to remember is that this is only the re- 
peat record. I know I am not exaggerating when | 
say that there was at least an equal number of over- 
load cases found against those operators whose rec- 
ord did not get into the repeat file. 

The next thing to consider is that this is just the 
record of those that were caught. All we can do is to 
speculate as to the number of overloads carried on 
California’s highways which were not caught. At no 
time during the two year period in question did the 
highway patrol have enough manpower to put a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day coverage on any of its scale 
locations. In fact, the available manpower was so 
limited that it was never possible to man all the 
scales with even a single eight hour shift on the 
same day. 

The record that I have shown means to me: (1) 
That there is a class of truck operator who is de- 
termined to load his trucks in violation of weight 
limits and will continue to do so as long as he 
thinks he can get away with it. (2) That the num- 
ber of operators in this class is small in comparison 
to the total number of operators in the state. (3) 
That the persistence with which these operators 
continue their practice must mean a terrific damage 
io our costly highways if what the engineers tell us 
is true as to the effect of overloads upon highway 
pavements and bridges. 
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pSTIMATES OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES EXCLUDING ARMED FORCES OVERSEAS AND ESTIMATES OF THE 
CIVILIAN POPULATION, BY REGIONS, DIVISIONS, AND STATES: JULY 


1, 1948, AND APRIL 1, 1940* 


Estimates are rounded to the nearest thousand without being adjusted to group totals, which are independently rounded. Derived figures are based on 


Region, division, and state 


Total population excluding armed forces overseas 


Civilian population 


Increase (+) or 
decrease ( —), 


Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—), 


July 1, 1948 nage 3. tees 1940 to 1948 July 1, 1948 |April 1, 1940 1940 to 1948 
Number Percent Number Percent 
United States. 146,114,000 | 131,669,275 | +14,444,000 | +11.0 | 145,290,000 | 131,401,985 | +13,888,000 | +10.6 
REGIONS: 
The Northeastern States 39,104,000 35,976,777 +3,128,000 38,993,000 35,938,020 +3,055,000 +8.5 
The North Central States 43,846,000 40,143,332 +%,703,000 43,750,000 40,118,881 +3,631,000 +9.1 
The South.. 44,507 41,665,901 +2,841,000 44,107,000 41,521,487 + 2,586,000 +6.2 
The West. 18,656,000 13,883,265 +4,773,000 | +34 18,440,000 13,823,597 +4,616,000 | +33.4 
JHE NORTHEASTERN STATES: 
New England __. 9,300,000 8,437,290 +862,000 | +10.2 9,270,000 8,423,129 +847,000 | +10.1 
Middle Atlantic. 29,805,000 27,539,487 +-2,265,000 29,723,000 27,514,891 +2,208,000 +8.0 
THE NORTH CENTRAL STATES: 
East North Central 29,883,000 26,626,342 +3,257 000 +12.% 29,813,000 26,609,703 +3,204,000 | +12.0 
West North Central 13,963 ,000 13,516,990 +446,000 +3.¢ 13,937,000 13,509,178 +°428,000 +3.2 
THE SOUTH: 
South Atlantic 19,478,000 17,823,151 + 1,655,000 19,231,000 17,730,642 + 1,500,000 +8.5 
East South Central 10,937 ,000 10,778,225 + 159,000 10,883,000 10,761,311 +121,000 +1.1 
West South Central. . 14,092,000 13,064,525 1,027 ,000 13,994,000 13,029,534 +964 ,000 +7.4 
THE WEST: 
Mountain 4,512,000 4,150,003 +362,000 +8. 4,468,000 4,145,454 +322,000 +7.8 
Pacific 14,144,000 9,733 +4,411,000 +45.3 13,972,000 9,678,143 + 4,294,000 +44.4 
NEW ENGLAND: 
Maine 900,000 847 +53 ,000 897,000 845,153 +52,000 +6.1 
New Hampshire. . 548,000 491,524 +57,000 | + 545,000 490,626 +55,000 | +11.2 
Vermont 374,000 359,231 +15,000 374,000 358,851 +15,000 +4.1 
Massachusetts 4,718,000 4,316,721 +401,000 4,704,000 4,313,799 +391,000 +9.1 
Rhode Island 748,000 713,346 +34,000 742,000 707 846 +34,000 +4.8 
Connecticut 2,011,000 1,709,242 +302,000 | + 2,008,000 1,706,854 . +301,000 | +17.6 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
New York 14,386,000 13,479,142 +907 ,000 14,357,000 13,462,417 +894,000 |. +6.6 
New Jersey 4,729,000 4,160,165 +569,000 | 4 4,691,000 4,156,594 +534,000 | +12.9 
Pennsylvania 10,689,000 9,900,180 +789,000 10,676,000 9,895,880 +780,000 +7.9 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL: 
jo 7.799.000 6,907 612 +-891,000 7,788,000 6,905,058 +883 ,000 +12.8 
Indiana 3,909,000 3,427,796 +482,000 | +14.1 3,907,000 3,427,389 +480,000 | +14.0 
Illinois 8,670,000 7,897,241 +773,000 9. 8,622,000 7,887,193 +734,000 +9.3 
Michigan. 6,195,000 5,256,106 +939,000 | +17.9 6,189,000 5,252,879 +936,000 | +17.8 
Wisconsin 3,309,000 3,137,587 +171,000 +! 3,307 ,000 3,137,184 + 170,000 +5.4 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL: 
Minnesota. . 2,940,000 2,792,300 + 147,000 +53 2,938,000 2,791,928 + 146,000 +5.2 
lowa 2,625,000 2'538.268 +87 +3.4 2,624,000 2,537,596 +87 ,000 +3.4 
Missouri... . 3,947,000 3,784,664 + 163,000 +4.3 3,945,000 3,782,748 +161,000 +4.3 
North Dakota 560,000 641,935 —82,000 | —12.8 559,000 641,874 —82,000 | —12.8 
South Dakota 623,000 642,961 — 20,000 —3.2 620,000 642,865 — 23,000 —3.6 
Nebraska 1,301,000 1,315,834 — 15,000 —1.1 1,297,000 1,314,234 — 17,000 -—1.3 
Kansas 1,968,000 1,801,028 + 167,000 +9.3 1,953,000 1,796,933 +156,000 +8.7 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware 297,000 266,505 +31,000 | +1 297,000 266,123 +31,000 | +11.6 
Maryland 2,148,000 1,821,244 +326,000 | +1 2,118,000 1,813,022 +305,000 | +16.8 
District of Columbia 898,000 663,091 +235,000 | +3 867,000 658,018 +209,000 | +31.7 
Virginia 3,029,000 2,677,773 +351,000 | +1 2,975,000 2,649,572 +325,000 | +12.3 
West Virginia. . 1,915,000 1,901,974 + 13,000 1,915,000 1,901,918 +13,000 +0.7 
North Carolina 3,715,000 3,571,623 +144,000 3,675,000 3,566,133 + 109,000 +3.1 
South Carolina 1,991,000 1,899,804 +92,000 1,960,000 1,885,826 +74,000 +3.9 
; 3,128,000 3,123,723 +4,000 3,104,000 3,099,199 +5,000 +0.2 
2,356,000 1,897,414 +459,000 +24.: 2,320,000 1,890,831 +429,000 +22.7 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Kentucky 2,819,000 2,845,627 — 26,000 2,793,000 2,840,881 — 48,000 —1.7 
Tennessee 3,149,000 2,915,841 233,000 3,140,000 2,915,532 +224,000 +7.7 
Alabama..... 2,848,000 2,832,961 +15,000 2,839,000 2,821,498 +17,000 +0.6 
Mississippi. F 2,121,000 2,183,796 — 63,000 2,112,000 2,183,400 —72,000 —3.3 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: 
Arkansas 1,925,000 1,949,387 — 25,000 1,923,000 1,948,036 — 25,000 —1.3 
Louisiana. . 2,576,000 2,363 880 212,000 2,566,000 2,359,349 206,000 +8.7 
Oklahoma 2,362,000 2,336,434 + 25,000 2,352,000 2,332,800 +19,000 +0.8 
Texas 7,230,000 6,414,824 +815,000 | + 7,153,006 6,389,349 +764,000 | +12.0 
MOUNTAIN: 
Montana 511,000 559,456 — 48,000 6 509,000 559,380 — 51,000 —9.0 
Idaho. ... 530,000 524,873 +5,000 0 530,000 524,873 +5,000 +1.0 
Wyoming 275,000 250,742 + 24,000 6 270,000 249,861 + 20,000 +8.0 
Colorado 1,165,000 1,123,296 +41,000 BS 1,151,000 1,121,510 29,000 +2.6 
New Mexico 571,000 531,818 +39,000 4 561,000 531,785 + 29,000 +5.5 
Arizona. . 664,000 499,261 +164,000 | +32.9 654,000 497 864 +156,000 | +31.4 
Utah 655,000 550,310 +104,000 | +19.0 652,000 550,059 +102,000 | +18.6 
Nevada 142,000 110,247 +31,000 +28.4 141,000 110,122 +31,000 +28.1 
PACIFIC: 
Washington 2,487,000 1,736,191 +751,000 | +4 2,453,000 1,732,313 +721,000 | +41.6 
Oregon 1,626,000 1,089,684 +536,000 | +4 1,625,000 1,088,460 +536,000 | +49.3 
California 10,031,000 6,907 387 +3,124,000 | +4 9,894,000 6,857 370 +3,037,000 | +44.3 


"Reprinted from Current Population Reports, by the United 


tes Bureau of the Census. 
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